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Chapter iii, contains " A General Analysis of Conduct." All con- 
duct is at first impulsive, having no end consciously in view. In the 
reaction of the induced experiences into the inducing impulse a psycho- 
logical basis for moral conduct is found. This back reference of the 
experience to the impulse, is termed the mediation of the impulse, or 
will. Through it the impulse is on one side idealized or given value ; 
on the other, it is controlled or directed. Around this analysis is then 
grouped the discussion of the categories of Satisfaction, Good and 
Value on the one side : and those of Duty, Law, Control, Standard, 
etc., on the other. 

While the Syllabus is limited intentionally to psychological ethics, 
and brings social conditions into consideration only incidentally, the 
theory advanced will be found to have very direct bearings on many of 
the most mooted questions of sociological method. Recent discus- 
sions have been very warm, as to how far it is possible to have an 
objective science of society on the pattern of the natural sciences, 
which is not shot through at every stage with valuations of its subject- 
matter ; as to the difference between psychology and sociology ; and 
as to the extent to which individual states of consciousness can be 
used in explaining actual social transformations. The position which 
is taken in regard to any of these questions will depend entirely on 
the psychological theory of conduct which consciously or uncon- 
sciously is being used ; and without agreement here, no methodolog- 
ical agreement can be hoped for. 

It is on account of the light which Professor Dewey's theory of 
conduct throws upon these questions, whatever one may think of the 
completeness of the theory itself, that a review of his Syllabus is 
offered in this place. Arthur F. Bentley. 



An Ethnologists View of History. An address before the annual 
meeting of the New Jersey Historical Society, at Trenton, 
N. J., January 28, 1896. By Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, 
Philadelphia, pp. 24. 

Dr. Brinton has performed a valuable service in maintaining the 
following thesis : 

" I claim, therefore, that the facts of ethnology and the study of 
social psychology justify me in formulating this maxim for the 
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guidance of the historian : The conscious and deliberate pursuit of ideal 
aims is the highest causality in human history" (p. 18). 

I am glad to believe that Dr. Brinton underestimates the size of 
the goodly fellowship with which adherence to this claim associates him. 
To what extent he believes his view of history to be unique, he does 
not specify, but the thesis just quoted is offered as though it were in 
contrast with all prevalent views of history (p. 4). I recall at once, 
per contra, a paragraph of Thomas Hill Green: 

"Because the essence of man's spiritual endowment is the conscious- 
ness of having it, the idea of his having such capabilities and of a pos- 
sible better state of himself, consisting in their further realization, is a 
moving influence in him. It has been the parent of the institutions and 
usages, of the social judgments and aspirations through which human 
life has been so far bettered ; through which man has so far realized his 
capabilities, and marked out the path that he must follow in their further 
realization" (Prolegomena to Ethics, p. 189). 

To be sure Professor Green was not a historian, but this thought, 
so nearly identical with that expressed by Dr. Brinton, is fortunately 
at work among the historians. Interpretations of society which do 
not use this clue fall today into the rank of explanations of abstracted 
factors of social development. They cannot pass as revealers of the dis- 
tinctive element in the social progress. Albion W. Small. 



